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IDLE TALK—OR VITAL TALK 


But it 
is easier to speak about such than to bring it about. 
We cannot blind ourselves to the fact that in almost 
every country there are powerful forces which resent 
and prevent too great a diffusion of information. 


AN informed world opinion is a necessity. 


And we must realize also that today, in many parts 
of the globe, there are great numbers of distracting 
elements which often work against informed mass 
opinion. 

But how can we improve the situation? How can 
we help in producing the “informed world opinion 
that will lead to international action”? First, let it 
be said at once (as Whitehead said it) that a “merely 
well-informed man is the most useless bore on God's 
earth.” It will take more than merely well-informed 
men to bring about world-saving international action. 
The problem is rather how to find again a type of 
citizen who is socially responsible as well as factually 
informed. 
by using new methods of teaching. 


It is our thesis that this ean be done only 


By 
ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN, 
EXTRA-MURAL LECTURER, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
LATELY TEACHING FELLOW IN GENERAL 
. EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Soeiety, with its old methods of “educating,” has 
inoculated us against the excitement and romance of 
true adventure stories, of stories such as that of the 
“Impact of Science .. .” on our lives or of “Energy 
in the Service of Man.” To qnote a distinguished 
American professor, “The child has a great amount 
of native curiosity. A great amount of education can 
knock this out of him”! The usual methods of teach- 
ing dull the mental powers. 

By the time the average American youngster is six- 
teen, he has been taught (or so the results would 
indieate) to have no use for Shakespeare, for algebra, 
and for geography. By the time the average Danish 
or Duteh youngster is eighteen, he has been crammed 
with so much of the best knowledge that “it quite 


overflows.” It is only the less formal education of 
life itself that counteracts to some extent the apathy 
often produced by the “overeducation” which is so 
eommon in our Western schools—in Western schools, 


incidentally, which may be located in the East. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


The traditional method used by teachers—“assign, 
study, recite, and test”—usually has the results which 
by now are also traditional—apathy, disinterestedness, 
narrow-mindedness, and (often) merely factual in- 
These results are found at al! levels and 
at all ages. Results follow methods almost as regu- 
larly as day follows night. This is true of “discussion 
groups” where the “leader” plans every detail. It is 
also true of primary-school classes where the “teacher” 
can tolerate no expression of honest opinion which 
might be a threat to his authority. 

But there are more modern methods of education— 
modern and new, and at the same time very old too. 
There are the attempts to apply “learner-centered 
procedures.” These largely give up the attempt to 
teach and attempt instead to create conditions which 
facilitate learning. This is a very different thing. 
When such conditions are achieved, “when the leader 
is genuinely a catalyst,” as a Chicago professor 
writes, “and not a mentor, the group shows remiark- 
able capacity for coming to grips with the real issues, 
for self-initiated learning, for intellectual and emo- 


mm 


formation. 


tional growth. 

From this point of view it is as important to de- 
velop in students (or, to write more accurately, in the 
“members” of discussion groups) attitudes and appre- 
ciations as well as understandings. These learning 
experiences are different from but just as important 
as the more factual types of learnings usually worked 
for. In other words, to produce a true group spirit, 
to make members of a group come to learn the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of doing something as part of a 
group effort—this truly would be expending energy 
in the service of man, 

We must be more specific and give prescriptions. 
Perhaps the first thing we must do, if we are to have 
“conditions which facilitate learning,” is to give stu- 
dents or members of discussion groups the right of 
self-determination. This is not to say that there must 
be no planning or advising from above. The opposite 
is more nearly the case. To use an example; the 1950 
Unesco discussion theme, “Energy in the Service of 
Man,” was new to almost all the groups that tackled 
it. Since it would have been too much to expect them 
to grasp its scope sufficiently well to plan the com- 
plete program individual 
phases, yes, but not the over-all plan—Unesco did well 
to break down the theme into several major sections. 

Another important requirement is that groups be 
asked to discuss, not simply for the sake of discussing, 
but that they have some definite responsibility to so- 
ciety. Some way must be found of developing a sense 
of group responsibility which transcends small com- 


of investigation—small 


1(, R. Rogers. ‘‘Some Implications of Client Centered 
Counseling,’’ Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 19, Au- 
tumn, 1949, 
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munities (the discussion groups or college classes) and 
includes ever larger bodies. The different organiza- 
tions tackling this—or another problem—might be 
asked to report their findings to the Unesco National 
Commission or to bodies of similar types (national, 
congressional, or parliamentary committees, etc.). 
Learning for the sake of learning has lost much of its 
fascination in this twentieth century. 

The Harvard “Workshop” Experiment.—Our points 
will be made stronger if we illustrate by referring to 
a particular experiment with which we are well ac- 
quainted. In the spring of 1949 and also in 1950 
“workshops” were conducted in connection with a 
Harvard College general-education course, “The Im- 
pact of Science on Modern Life.” The writer planned 
and organized these workshops (small groups of stu- 
dents concentrating their discussions on certain speci- 
fied special fields). They were designed to supple- 
ment, or complement, some very popular lectures in a 
college course, mostly given by Kirtley F. Mather, the 
president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. But nothing in their nature 
rules out the use of the workshop method in a non- 
academic environment. 

A student who elected to join one of the groups 
came up not only against the impact of science on 
one special field but against issues of the day (the 
impact of science on medicine and public health, the 
social responsibility of the scientist, international col- 
laboration in scientific projects, etc.). 

The writer attended the scheduled two-hour meet- 
ings of all the groups but served more as an execu- 
tive secretary than as a traditional “leader.” He 
tried to be a “catalyst” and not a mentor. The groups 
were small, they were student-run, and they held 
“Hearings” similar to the hearings held by Congres- 
sional or Parliamentary committees. That is, experts 
were invited to meet informally with the different 
workshops—-and they came. 

Said the students: 


1, Through somewhat doubtful motives I found one of 
the most absorbing activities in Harvard College. 

2. Here for the first time a course offered me escape 
from the customary pattern of competitive struggle and 
performance of obligatory assignments (‘‘. . . do what 
you’re told; no more, no less’’). 

3. It has been a new experience of spontaneous initia- 
tive and the student has been aware of the same spon- 
taneity in the other members of his particular group. A 
sense of co-operation in a common purpose gave each stu- 
dent a feeling of belongingness and creative potentials 
were released. The fact that these potentials varied 
according to individuals made no difference in the face 
of common purpose and a good system of communication. 

4. Only fools speak up when they can benefit by keep- 
ing quiet—but for this to continue for any length of time 
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(t.e. four years in college) is to deaden channels of self- 
expression. 

5. The most valuable mechanism of learning that I 
have yet encountered at Harvard College. 


According to a Harvard Student Council report, 
Harvard Education 1948—the Students’ View, stu- 
dents look forward to a reorientation of official atti- 
tude toward group activity because they feel that in 
this lies the key to a “student-oriented teaching,” to 
“active rather than passive education.” In a final 
chapter this document summarizes in a way that 
makes their treatment applicable to many kinds of 
groups: 

The kind of group we have in mind must show certain 
characteristics if it is to be successful. It is a small 
group, almost always composed of fewer than ten and is 

. securely oriented around a single pursuit. This 
pursuit provides continuity and gives sojidarity to the 
group, allowing its existence to be a cumulative process 
rather than a series of disjointed meetings, The funda- 
mental difference between learning in such a group and 
learning via the lecture hall is that the students are doing 
the job. Instead of competition for marks there is co- 
operation for an exchange of ideas. The course of dis- 
cussion and research draws on the latent interests of the 
members; the group is completely autonomous, 

Haphazard and inefficient? Perhaps, but it is a neces- 
sary and valuable counterbalance for the carefully guided 
and highly insulated course system, if the group can 
choose its own path and detect its own mistakes. To 
come to a blind alley, retrace steps, and through it all to 
gain a better understanding of the problems involved is 
a valuable experience. Above all the group operates with 
a spirit of informality. . . . Anyone who has been in such 
@ group can attest to the feeling of security it fosters, to 
the enjoyment of contact with one’s associates, and to the 
astonishing sense of productivity which it can engender. 


Energy in the service of man!—On the basis of 
these comments (and others similar), the writer has 
made recommendations for improving the Harvard 


course already mentioned. But almost exactly the 
same recommendations could be made for the conduct 
of this type of discussion meeting in other circum- 
stances. 

The antithesis between the academic and the non- 
academic is more artificial than real. We repeat that 
the workshop device is applicable to all sorts of adult 
groups. “The fact that creative potentials vary ac- 
cording to individuals makes no difference in the 
face of common purpose and a good system of com- 
munication”. A. L. Smith, the former Master of 
Balliol, once said, incidentally, that 25 per cent of the 
essays written by tutorial class members of the British 
Workers Educational Association were as good as the 
work done by men who obtained First Class Honors 
in the Final School of Modern History at Oxford. 

Turning now specifically to the “Energy in the 
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Service of Man” Unesco theme to illustrate further. 
Here is a topic that was discussed at many levels, 
academic and nonacademic, popular and semi-popular, 
and throughout the world. Unesco broke down the 
theme into six divisions—Utilization of Energy, 
Energy in its International Aspects, the Role of 
Energy in Underdeveloped Areas, ete. What are the 
possibilities of a “workshop” discussion technique with 
such subjects? The device is ideal. 

Workshops could be given titles rresponding to 
some of these subjects. In every ¢ e, however, the 
different groups must have the righ to conduct their 
business in their own ways. The members of the 
groups must be in a position to determine their own 
destiny. 

There can, of course, be no one-two-three prescrip- 
tion for engendering enthusiasm. This is a process 
that depends—as does indeed so much of the success 
of a true discussion group—largely on the personality 
of the organizer and on his entire approach. Sin- 
cerity is as important an ingredient as can be listed. 
It is also important, as already stated, that the group 
be made to feel that they are doing something which 
has real value, that their results will be used. 

It is axiomatic that the “best” methods can be com- 
plete failures in the hands of poor leaders, of persons 
who cannot resist leading too much. As we conceive 
it, the ideal group leader must be more the “catalyst” 
type of person than anything else. There is no point 
in making a list of “necessary qualifications.” Actu- 
ally, there is a great deal of truth in the remark, “that 
leader is best who leads least.” And yet the ideal 
diseussion-group leader is always at hand to take over, 
if need be. 

Regardless of the size, it is imperative that the 
group have opportunity to diseuss with and to ques- 
tion experts on their particular topic. Such an out- 
side stimulus is necessary to spark the discussion, to 
bring new ideas to the members, and to keep the group 
from working in a vacuum. 

It should be understood that we use the term erpert 
here to designate not necessarily a world authority on 
the subject but perhaps only a person who has more 
than the usual amount of first-hand information about 
a section of the over-all theme. By this definition a 
member of one workshop might be an “expert” if he 
met with another group. Often merely the presence 
of a new face does much to liven discussion. If 
nothing more, new contacts always serve to strengthen 
group members in the knowledge that they are not 
alone, and meeting with outside people convinces them 
that they are not carrying out abstract—-and mean- 
ingless—discussion. 

Crosspollination between different workshops is a 
method that should be used wherever possible to in- 
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crease the vigor of the discussion stock. This is so 
obviously feasible in the case of workshops set up by 
the same organization that we do not need to stress the 
point. The members of one workshop will naturally 
want to learn the conelusions of a sister body. But 
there is no reason why there could not be exchanges 
of ideas between workshops of different organizations 

-both of the same country and of neighboring coun- 
tries. Members of a college class or workshop on an 
“Energy” topic, for instance, could meet with a work- 
shop discussion group of a labor union or of a 
women's club, And vice versa, members of such a 
labor organization or elub could be invited to appear 


at meetings of scientific societies studying one of the 
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subdivisions of the topic. The exchanges that could 
be worked out are numberless. Why does Uneseo 
not take the lead in establishing liaison methods? 
Final decision as to whom to invite must, of course, be 
left in the hands of the individual groups. (Needless 
to say, exchanges of “experts” between countries is 
not always simple to arrange; but it ought always to 
be worked for.) 

In closing, it must be pointed out explicitly that a 
certain amount of freedom is the essence of the work- 
shop method, For precisely this reason we have been 
very careful about not spelling out too many work- 
shop rules and regulations. Education is a process 


and a growth. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATION IN THE OCCUPIED 


COUNTRIES’ 


What the United States cannot do 
nation could do-—is to create by fiat 
Japan. It has never worked in any dominated country.— 
Ruth Benedict ‘*The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: 
Patterns of Japanese Culture.’ 

Mork than half a dozen years have gone by since 
the end of the shooting war in Europe and the Orient. 
The march of political, economic, and social events has 
brought about changes in the patterns and operations 
of civilian and military government in such occupied 
lands as Italy, Japan, Germany, Austria, and Korea.’ 
Italy has its peace treaty, Japan is in the process of 
having one ratified, Korea is still torn asunder, and 
Germany and Austria, while under occupation rule, 


what no outside 
a free, democratic 


{For a discussion of earlier, related literature on this 
subject, see W. W. Brickman, ‘* Education under Totali 
tarianism and Reconstruction,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 66: 
511-19, Deeember 27, 1947 

2 Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. P. 314. 

3 Among the major works on oeeupational government 
are H. Holborn, ‘* American Military Government: Its 
Organization and Policies’* (Washington, D, C.: Infantry 
Journal Press, 1947), which treats all five areas; C. J. 
Friedrich e¢ al., ‘* American Experiences in Military Gov- 
ernment in World War ID'’ (New York Rinehart, 
1948), with a similar seope; S. Connor and C. J. Fried 
rich, editors, ‘*Military Government,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 
267, January, 1950, pp. 1-200, whieh omits Korea; W. 
Friedmann, ‘*The Allied Military Government of Ger 
many’’ (London: Stevens, 1947); H. Zink, *‘ American 
Military Government in Germany’’ (New York: Mane 
millan, 1947); R. Brines, ‘* MacArthur's Japan’? (Phila- 
delphia: Lippineott, 1948); E. M. Martin, ‘*The Allied 
Occupation of Japan’’ (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1948); R. A. Fearey, §*The Occupation of Japan, 
Second Phase; 1948-1950'' (New York: Maemillan, 
1950); Hh. Chung, ‘*The Russians Came to Korea’? 
(Seoul, Korea, and Washington, D. Co: Korean Pacifie 
Press, 1947); G. M. MeCune, ‘* Koren Today'’* (Cam 
bridge: Harvard? University Press, 1950 and E.G. 
Meade, ** American Military Government in’ Korea’? 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951 Nearly all of 
these contain brief treatments of edueation 
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are exercising many normal functions of government. 
Viewed realistically, the nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain also qualify to be ineluded under the heading of 
occupied countries, but there is a lamentable unavail- 
ability of translated publications and particularly 
critical analyses of educational work in those areas.‘ 
In this article, accordingly, an effort is made to survey 
and evaluate the writings on education and reorienta- 
tion in those countries—Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
Korea—which are at this time under some form of 
occupation, 

The American Council on Education deserves more 
praise than can here be given for its activities toward 
enlightening the profession and the publie about eul- 
tural and educational developments in the occupied 
zones and toward renewing cultural contacts with 
peoples who had been forcibly deprived of them dur- 
ing the war years. First of all, let the mimeographed 
semi-monthly, “Oceupied Countries News Notes,” is- 
sued during 1949-50,5 be cited for its value as a 
souree of information, Another useful publication is 
the “Occupied Areas Handbook,” an annotated and 
well-classified directory of private American agencies 
engaged in edueational and cultural relations with the 
occupied territories, which also contains data on the 


monetary contributions of some organizations, inter- 
national fellowships and scholarships, and other per- 


4Cf., W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Edueation in Foreign Coun- 
tries,’’ Scuoo, AND Society, 74: 341-32, November 24, 
1951. The present writer intends to devote a special re- 
view article to the literature on education in the U.S.S.R. 

5Since January, 1951, this has been ealled ‘‘ News 
Notes on Germany, Austria, Japan, the Ryukyus,’’ and 
released each month by the Division of Publie Liaison, 
U.S. Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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tinent facts. A third contribution is “Cultural Rela- 
tions with the Occupied Countries,” edited by Harold 
E. Snyder, director of the ACK’s Commission on the 
Occupied Areas, and Margaretta S. Austin. This 
booklet consists of addresses delivered in December, 
1949, to the First National Conference on the Occu- 
pied Countries, held under the auspices of thé com- 
mission in co-operation with the U. S. Department 
of State. For each of the countries represented, 
Japan, Germany, and Austria, there are reports by 
a native leader and by U. S. authorities, all of which 
are preceded by an encouraging message from General 
MacArthur. Informative as the remarks are by virtue 
of the speakers’ positions, they are rather brief and 
sometimes too general (¢.g., pp. 58-59) to be of any 
use. The publication also contains summaries of see- 
tion meetings on geographical areas and special sub- 
jects of interest. 

Former Congressman and Military Government 
oflicer, T, V. Smith, now professor of philosophy and 
citizenship at Syracuse University, was in a good 
position in 1947 to furnish some insight into the 
problems of “The Re-education of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan,” especially as he was the only person 
S. Education Missions 
However, his 


who was a member of the U, 
in 1946 to both Japan and Germany. 
address of the title just quoted is largely a personal- 
ized overview and appreciation of the general edu- 
cational policies in those countries. Interestingly, 
sometimes roguishly, phrased, this address yields 
numerous superficial judgments, as, for instance, 
Japan is “God's gift to military governors” (p. 19). 

One does not have to be a trained observer of the 
international scene to take note of the factors eon- 
tributing to the changes in the pattern of democratic 
re-education and reorientation in West Germany. 
Whereas in the early years of the eeeupation edu- 
cational efforts were running ahesd more or less 
smoothly, snags became increasingly visible late in 
1947.7 Certainly, by this time there could be little 
question that the early plans for remolding the Ger- 
man mind were due for modification, as had been the 
original policies with regard to economic control and 
the dispensation of criminal justice. Many visitors 
and telescopic viewers had already passed summary 
judgment on occupational policies and practices with- 
out taking into sufficient account the complexity and 
enormity of the problem confronting the men whose 
task it was to redirect the destiny of Germany toward 
more social international behavior. Thus, an abun- 
dance of all types of publications began to crowd the 
bookshelves and magazine racks shortly after the first 


6 The second edition of this handbook, which appeared 
in 1950, was unavailable to this writer. 

7 Cf., Brickman, ‘‘ Edueation under Totalitarianism and 
Reconstruction,’’ op. cit., p. 512. 
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units of military government were set up in Germany. 
Brief reference ean only be made to some of the 
typical writings. Generals tended to look with rose- 
colored glasses at the results of re-education. General 
Lucius D. Clay, after reviewing the efforts since 1945,° 
was convineed that “our work in the field of education 
is taking hold”* and pointed specifically to the new 
textbooks, the opening up of greater opportunities 
for education for all, the importation of educational 
advisers from democratic countries, the visitation by 
German students and teachers to democratic coun- 
tries, and the more than two and a half million Ger- 
mans who visited the Amerika-Hiiuser.'° The more 
volatile and less scholarly Brigadier General Frank 
Howley, commandant of Berlin, claimed success in the 
teaching of American ideas of democracy to Berlin 


-youth by indoctrinating them by means of baseball."' 


Correspondents of the stature of Delbert Clark’? and 
Drew Middleton’® revealed that the Germans were not 
even trying to take democracy seriously; other news- 
papermen, professors, writers representing various 
professions and viewpoints directed attention to the 
various degrees of success or failure which have at- 
tended the attempts at denazification, democratization, 
and re-education.'* 

Special notice should be taken of those carping 
erities who see virtually no good at all in the oecu- 
pational efforts and who dig up every imaginable 
reason for justifying German resistance to re-edu- 
cation. Such writers proceed from the one-sided eon- 
viction that the Morgenthau Plan, the strategie bomb- 
ing of cities, the Niirnberg and Dachau trials of war 


8L. D. Clay, ‘‘Decision in Germany’’ (Garden City, 
N. ¥.: Doubleday, 1950), pp. 300-02. In The New York 
Times Book Review, February 12, 1950, p. 1, Drew Mid- 
dleton, who should know, ealled this volume ‘‘the most 
authoritative and valuable book yet written by an Ameri- 
can official about this country’s primary problem abroad. 


9 Ibid., p. 303. 

10 L. D. Clay, ‘‘Germany and the Fight for Freedom’’ 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. 49-50. 

11 F. Howley, ‘‘ Berlin Command’? (New York: Put- 
nam, 1950). For a clearer picture, see ‘‘A Four Year 
Report: July 1, 1945-September 1, 1949’ (Berlin: 
O%ce of Military Government, U. 8. Sector {1949]), pp. 
101-06. 

12D, Clark, ‘‘ Again the Goose Step’’ (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs- Merrill, 1949). ° 

13D, Middleton, ‘‘The Struggle for Germany’’ (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1949), pp 281-82. 

16 E.g., D. Rodnick, ‘‘ Postwar Germans: An Anthro- 
pologist ’s Aceount’’ (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
19418), pp. 87-88; B. Schaffner, ‘Father Land: A Study 
of Authoritarianism in the German Family’’ (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948), pp. 94-103; R. Levi- 
son, ‘* Education—for What?’’ pp. 89-115, in A. Settel, 
editor, ‘‘This Is Germany’ (New York: Sloane, 1949), 
a detailed but dark account; and C. Menck, ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Reorientation,’’ pp. 281-307, in G. A. Almond, 
editor, ‘‘The Struggle for Democracy in Germany’’ 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949), 
a comprehensive and reasonably objective survey. 
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criminals, the removal of Nazis from public life, and 
the reminders of German wartime atrocities are 
equally iniquitous. A responsible economist such as 
Karl Brandt could thus seem to condone the skepticism 
of Germans toward democracy on the highly dubious 
ground that the German people, having become inured 
to the “shining conceptual images with which Goebbels 
used to fill them,” cannot become impressed by demoe- 
racy unless the occupying powers become perfect ex- 
emplars thereof.'® The most extreme specimen of 
irrational judgment is that of Freda Utley, who, dam- 
ning practically everything about the occupation, 
avers that “one thing is certain: Hitler’s barbaric 
liquidation of the Jews has been outmatched by the 
liquidation of Germans by the ‘democratic, peace- 
loving’ powers of the United Nations,”'*® 
ical irresponsibility, while fortunately rare, is not 
without impact on 


Such eyn- 
impressionable and uneritical 
minds, 

It is not to be doubted that the incidence of the 
cold war between East and West has played a most 
significant role in softening the trend of educational 
work in West Germany.'’ With the United States 
and the other oceupying powers now in the position 
of competing for Teutonia’s favors as against the 
blandishments of the U.S.S.R.,'® it would appear that 
independence in educational matterg would be more 
and more the rule. Recent newspaper reports and 
other surveys lend eredence to the impression that, 
at best, the West can now hope that there will be no 
important resurgence of neo-Nazi ideology, the early 
stages of which are readily in evidence. To such a 
pass have things now come, but the literature to be 
discussed in the subsequent paragraphs does indicate 
that sincere work was done and that some impress 
has been made. 

Very few writings on social and educational con- 
ditions in postwar Germany have attained the level 


of perceptiveness, thorough coverage, and careful 
analysis shown in “Report on Germany,” by Robert 
J. Havighurst, professor of education at the Uni- 


19K. Brandt, ‘‘Germany: Key to Peace in Europe’’ 
(Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College, 1949), pp. 85-86. 

16 F. Utley, ‘The High Cost of Vengeance’’ (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1949), p. 202. 

17 Cf., Middleton, op. cit., p. 125; and R. Niebuhr, 
‘Germany and Western Civilization,’’ pp. 3-4, in H. 
J. Morgenthau, editor, ‘‘Germany and the Future of 
Europe’’ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 

18 Historically, since World War I, there have been 
notable incidents of co-operation between Germany and 
the US.S.R. See E. H. Carr, ‘‘German-Soviet Relations 
between the Two World Wars, 1919-1939’’ (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951), especially pp. 71-72, 94; 
and R. J, Sontag and J. S. Reddie, editors, ‘‘ Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941: Documents from the Archives of 
the German Foreign Office,’’? Publication 3023, U. 8. De- 
artment of State (Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948), pp. 88-89. The record shows that 
the twain—-Communists and Rightists—do meet, and not 
infrequently as not so strange bedfe‘lows. 
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versity of Chicago. Based on observations and many 
interviews in the fall of 1947, this document offers 
details not conveniently obtainable on the problems 
and progress of German education, especially in the 
universities. But the report, which was prepared for 
the Rockefeller Foundation, contains more than that: 
discussions of the state of mind in Germany, youth 
problems, and the library and publishing situations; 
in short, a well-rounded portrait of things as they 
were in 1947, It is too bad that it remained in mimeo- 
graphed form and was not made available to a wider 
Dr. Havighurst appends an exhaustive list 
of the German, American, and other educational lead- 
ers who discussed problems with him. 


audience. 


In another of the publications issued by the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, Alonzo G. Grace, who 
served from 1948 to 1950 as director of the Division 
of Education and Cultural Relations, Office of Milt- 
tary Government in Germany (U. S.), presented an 
analysis of the “Basic Elements of Educational Re- 
Now professor of edu- 
cation at New York University, Dr. Grace is blunt 
and to the point in his pamphlet: “Constant care and 
supervision become necessary ... to assure a demo- 
cratic future for the country” (p. 2). Unlike many 
misguided Americans and Germans who identify 


construction in Germany.” 


democratization with a laissez-faire policy, Grace does 
not hesitate to draw upon the time-tested maxim about 
eternal vigilance as the price of freedom. Necessarily 
brief, he points out the paths toward real re-educa- 
tion—granting young German leaders a chance to live 
and observe in the United States, the restoration of 
moral responsibility and spiritual values, German lay 
participation in educational affairs, the redirection of 
teacher education, the expansion of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Centers ; (merika Hiiuser), and related reforms. 
More detail and discussion would have enhanced the 
value of this outspoken and instructive brochure. 
Two international conferences in 1947 and 1948 in 
Holland yielded several thoughtful papers on German 
re-education, four of which are reprinted as “Edu- 
cation’ in Occupied Germany: I’Education de 1|’Alle- 
magne occupée,”| under the editorship of Helen Lid- 
dell, secretary of'the information service of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. This volume con- 
tains, in addition to an analytical introduction by 
Miss Liddell, two French essays by Edmond Vermeil, 
professor of the history of German culture at the Sor- 
bonne, an article in French by Bogdan Suchodolski, 
professor of education at the University of Warsaw, 
and another contribution by the editor. While there 
are differences in emphasis, two of the three points 
of view agree on essentials such as the urgency of 
international cultural exchange as an element in re- 
education and the necessity of keeping a watchful 
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eye on the future development of Germany. Pro- 
fessor Vermeil’s second essay is a clear, if brief, de- 
scription of what is going on in the French Zone, 
while Miss Liddell’s study is a detailed, rather ob- 
jective survey of education in all zones and in Berlin. 
The factor of cultural indoctrination in the French 
and Russian zones receives much attention. 

A topical overview of German education during the 
past century and a half, with special reference to 
echoes in the contemporary fictional literature, is fur- 
nished by R. H. Samuel, head of the department of 
Germanic languages at the University of Melbourte, 
and R. Hinton Thomas, lecturer in German at the 
University of Birmingham, under the title, “Educa- 
tion and Society in Modern Germany.” In spite of 
jerky and excessively compressed sections, this volume 
manages to convey a definite impression of the forces 
responsible for the changes in German educational 
thought and practice. As a tool for the serious stu- 
dent, this enlightening work falls somewhat short by 
reason of the authors’ annoying habits of neglecting 
every once in a while to mention a thinker’s first name 
and of omitting the German titles of works referred 
to in the text. The bibliography is serviceable, but 
it excludes well-known scholarly works by Americans 
and some important ones by Nazis. The last 20 pages 
deal with the post-World-War-II period, but, like 
the rest of the volume, they contain few precise docu- 
mentary references. To the credit of the authors, it 
should be said that what they missed in the area of 
scholarly form they have made up with their careful 
interpretations and caveats regarding the state of 
educational endeavors and the shape of future things 
in the Germany of today. 

The latest of the works devoted solely to aspects 
of German re-education is Albert Norman’s “Our Ger- 
man Policy: Propaganda and Culture.” Formerly an 
historical and educational officer in the Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, the author attempts to portray 
in some 75 small pages the function of the press, 
radio, film, books and periodicals, and the theatre, 
opera, and music in the reorientation of Germans 
toward democracy. After an examination of the situ- 
ation, Mr. Norman concludes that the Military Gov- 
ernment was “eminently successful” in the physical 
restoration of the cultural media, but that it is im- 
possible to say whether or not the extensive campaign 
for cultural redirection has been a failure. Of these 
things he is certain: of the establishment of the Ger- 
man newspaper as “a free, democratic press” (p. 41), 
and of the fact that the “Military Government has 
laid the foundation for a reorientation in German 
thinking” (p. 79). Mr. Norman’s book has general 
usefulness as a record and personal evaluation of 
interesting observations on the workings of American 
re-educational policy. It is by no means a thorough 
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study of the subject, or even of any part of it. Thus, 
there is but little inkling of the content of German 
newspapers (p. 37),’* periodicals, or specimen books, 
and nothing about the Amerika Hiiuser. Badly 
needed documentation is often lacking (¢.g., pp. 37- 
43), and whenever one finds a reference to the litera- 
ture it usually turns out to be an official military 
source or one published in America. There are no 
citations from German sources. In brief, the treat- 
ment is elementary and on the surface. This barely 
scratched theme awaits a mightier pen. ‘ 

Present and future students cf re-education in Ger- 
many are bound to be indebted to a weighty volume 
issued by the U. S. Department of State, “Germany, 
1947-49: The Story in\Documents.” This collection, 
which continues the earlier “Occupation of Germany: 
Policy and Progress, 1945-46,”?° contains documen- 
tary material of various types on political affairs, eco- 
nomic developments, as well as educational, informa- 
tional, cultural, and religious policies and programs. 
The reference value of this tome for those who write 
about present-day Germany is inestimable. Of par- 
ticular help are the analytical tables of contents and 
the chronological list of documents. From the stand- 
point of the activities of the government, as mani- 
fested in directives and regulations, there is little to 
be desired. 

It is very probable that the occupational authorities 
in all four zones publish accounts of the respective 
educational work, but few other than those of the 
United States Zone have ever reached this writer. 
“Educational and Cultural Activities in Germany 
Today” is a selection of articles reprinted from the 
U. S. High Commissioner's official monthly Informa- 
tion Bulletin.24 The 1949 edition contains informa- 
tive articles by Alonzo G. Grace and other educators 
on such subjects as elementary schools, visitation by 
Germans to the United States, the Free University 
of Berlin, democratizing textbooks, and youth leader- 
ship. The 1950 edition, under the identical title, lays 
stress on youth, educational reform, internationalism, 
democratization, and tolerance. The tone of the con- 
tent is generally that of description and exhortation. 
A specific delineation of how the American army and 
occupational authority aids in the attack on the youth 


19 Mr. Norman’s analysis of the German press hardly 
squares with the conclusion of Drew Middleton two years 
ago: ‘‘The newspapers of Bavaria, once relied upon to 
speed the democratization of the state, today reflect its 
‘renazification’ ’’ (The New York Times, December 1, 
1949). 

20 U. 8. Department of State, Publication 2783 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1947). 
Also helpful is J. K. Pollgck and J. H. Meisel, ‘‘Germany 
under Occupation: Illustrative Materials and Documents’’ 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr Publishing Co., 1947). 

21 A highly important source of information is the 
quarterly ‘‘Report on Germany,’’ released since the fall 
of 1949 by the Office of the U. 8S. High Commissioner for 
Germany. 
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problems and in the re-education of youth and adults 
toward responsible civic and political behavior is 
available in “Young Germany: Appentice to Demoe- 
racy,” a well-illustrated pamphlet published by the 
U.S. Department of State. An attractive, hopeful 
picture is given of activities in Mannheim, Bremen, 
Berlin, Kassel, various Bavarian communities, and 
other localities. 

The extensive work of the Education and Cultural 
Relations Division, OMGUS, is reflected in its numer- 
ous publications, “International Conference on Com- 
parative Edueation,” which contains the addresses and 
summary of discussions of the Chiemsee Conference of 
1949, represents a laudable effort to give selected 
German educators an opportunity to exchange views 
with Americans and such foreign experts as Amelie 
Hamaide of Belgium, M. J. Langeveld of Holland, 
Ragnar Lund of Sweden, Johannes Novrup of Den- 
mark, and Elizabeth Rotten and Fritz Wartenweiler 
of Switverland, Most of the space of this report is 
taken up by the texts of addresses which deal with 
world-wide issues, and any similarity of the content 
to comparative education is coincidental and prob- 
ably unintentional. Included is a short address by 
Alonzo G. Grace, who concludes by suggesting “an 
international ‘Marshall Plan’ for education,”“? and a 
convenient summary of the conference by Milton FE. 
Muelder. 
the Bavarian Minister for Education and Re- 


The welcome response by Alois Hlundham- 
mer, 
ligion who received much publicity for restoring cor- 
poral punishment in the Bavarian schools as a result 
of a parents’ poll, breathes humanitarian sentiment. 

Of vreater particular interest is the record of the 
“Proceedings and Suggestions for the Formation of 
Social Studies in the Public Schools of Germany” 
which transpired in the summer of 1950 at the Inter- 
national Workshop on Social Studies, Heidelberg, 
eonvened under the auspices of the Edueation and 
Cultural Relations Division, The workshop, consist- 
ing of 75 Germans, 9 Americans, and 11 Europeans, 
addressed itself to the concrete problems of teaching 
the social studies on the various educational levels. 
What makes the report especially useful is the inelu- 
An- 
other important international workshop, held from 
May to Angust, 1949, at Esslingen /Neckar under the 
joint sponsorship of the Ministry of Fdueation for 
Branch of 


sion of detailed outlines of courses of study. 


Wurttemberg-Baden and the Edueation 


The present writer, more thon four vears ago, called 
for ‘*some kind of educational Marshall plan to aid war 
stricken uations rebuild their sehool svstems.’" See W. 
W. Brickman, ‘‘ Education under Totalitarianism and Re- 
construction,’ op. erf., p. S18, More or less similar 


phrasings must have also occurred to others 


In J. Joesten, **Germany: What Now??? (Chieago: 
Ziff Davis, 1948), pp. 103-04, the activities of Dr, Hund- 
hammer are considered a travesty on the democratic phi- 
losophy and process. 
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that state’s Military Government office, considered all 
phases of the preparation of teachers for schools 
below university level. The report of the proceed- 
ings, “Teacher Education for Wurttemberg-Baden: 
The Esslingen Plan,” contains numerous hints which 
may also be of profit to the American educator of 
teachers, 

Several accounts and reports of educational opera- 
tions have been released in mimeographed and offset 
form by the Education and Cultural Relations Divi- 
“The Democratic Reorientation of German 
Education” is a condensed statement and outline of 
principles and activities. “Vocational Education in 
Germany,”** by Franklin J. Keller, is a systematic 
survey of aims, practical realizations, and future di- 
rections, as of October, 1949. Much less satisfying 
is the brief report under the identical title, but dated 
1949, by George W. Ware. “Handbook of Education 
Statisties (U.S. Oceupied Area of Germany)” pre- 
sents charts and figures on pupil enrollment, teachers, 


sion, 


number of classes, schools, and school buildings, tech- 
nieal schools, and higher education, as of July, 1949, 
for the various states. Also included are data for 
1945-49 and some information on earlier years. Most 
impressive of all the publications issued by the divi- 
sion is “Postwar Changes in German Education,” 
edited by William L. Wrinkle. This is a comparative 
compendium of developments in education in Bavaria, 
Berlin Seetor, Bremen, Hesse, and Wiirttemberg- 
Baden from early 1946 to July, 1951. The reader 
can follow in tabular form the main changes in prac- 
tically all aspects of education since the onset of the 
oceupation, Without doubt, this is an indispensable 
work of reference and a good basis for generalizations 
involving value judgments. Special note should be 
taken of the lists of educational books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and translations published in the Amer- 
ican Zone (pp. 253-58), and of the data on text- 
books (pp. 189-94). Finally, this description of 
official publications cannot be concluded without a 
glance at “The Governmental Affairs Cultural Ex- 
change Program,” a report prepared by the Military 
Government's Civil Administration Division. Here 
are diseussed in ample detail the objectives and ad- 
ministration of the program of democratic training 
forthe German civil servants. Considerable attention 
is given to the different projects invelving visits by 
American and European experts to Germany and 
visits by Germans to the United States. 

It goes without saying that the Germans themselves 


24See also E. Dingman, ‘*A History of Voeational 
Education and Vocational Guidance in Hesse, Germany, 
during the United States Occupation, May, 1945-January, 
1948, with Backgrounds Forward from the Roman Oceu- 
pation,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, 1949. Pp. viii, 476. 
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have produced a great deal in print on educational 
problems. American educators who read German are 
familiar with such periodicals as Welt der Schule, 
Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung, Der Kreis, Die 
padagogische Provinz, Bildung und Erziehung, and 
Lebendige Erziehung. Only a small percentage of 
the bovks and pamphlets have been available for dis- 
cussiun by this writer. Franz Schramm’s “Die 
deutsche Schule” reflests on the objcetives of the post- 
war German school and charts its future course as an 
ageney of democratization. “Schule und Schulkind 
in Bremen: 1945 bis 1949" depicts the measures under- 
taken to rehabilitate elementary education in the large 
North German city. Karl Sievers’ “Zum Neubau der 
deutschen Volksschule” reeounts the author's expe- 
riences, reflections, and experiments in elementary 
education and suggests a kind of middle-of-the-road 
methodology toward democratic education, Pedagog- 
ical alertness in the state of Hesse is exemplified not 
only by the adoption of liberal educational laws, but 
also by the publication of four series of studies com- 
prising the “Hessische Beitriige zur Schulreform.” 
Space permits merely the mention of “Demokratie als 
Grundlage der Schulreform” and “Grundsitzliches 
zur Demokratisierung des deutschen Bildungswesens,” 
suggestions by the Military Government of Hesse on 
how democracy can be made the basis for the reforms 
in German education; “Die neue Erzichung,” an ad- 
dress by Erwin Stein, Hessian Edueation Minister, on 
the historical and eurrent objectives of German edu- 
eation; and “Zicle und Wege des Unterrichts in den 
neuen Sprachen,” by Arnold Sander, a retired second- 


ary-school principal, which stresses the expansion of 
the study of Am. riean culture in addition to the stand- 
It is encouraging to note the re- 


ard forcign stiuccies. 
printing of the elassie work by Georg Kerschensteiner 
on teacher education, “Die Seele des Erziehers und 
das Problem der Lehrerbildung,” originally published 
in 1921. Likewise of interest is the reprint of a well- 
known study of the development of modern German 
educational ideas, Herman Nohl’s “Die piidagogische 
Bewegnng in Deutschland und ihre Theorie.” The 
most unnsual work is “Die deutschen wissenschaft- 
lichen Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg,” by Georg Leyh, 
retired librarian of the University of Tiibingen. This 
is a summarization of the status of German university 
and reference libraries at the end of World War IT, 
with precise information in most cases of losses of 
books and manuscripts, damages to structures, avail- 
ability of catalogues, and the like. One learns, for 
instanee, thet the University of Giessen Library lost 
in a single bombing raid nine tenths of its 820,000 
holdings (p. 95). His summary is supplemented by 
Lester K. Born’s report, “The Archives and Libraries 
of Postwar Germany” (Am. Hist. Rev., LVI, October, 


1950, pp. 34-57). 
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, Several miscellaneous works may be given brief at- 
tention. “The Humanities in the German and Aus- 
trian Universities,” by Eugene N. Anderson, professor 
of history at the University of Nebraska, is a report 
to the American Council of Learned Societies on the 
attitudes of allied officials and German and Austrian 
university people on a variety of questions, especiali ° 
on matters of higher education. Dr. Anderson re- 
cords and interprets these attitudes and gives a clear 
conception of the implications for the future of the 
humanities in the universities.2° “German and Aus- 
trian Teacher-Education Project,” a special issue of 
Teacher Education, issued by Illinois State Normal 
University, contains nine unedited essays of impres- 
sions of American education by German and Austrian 
teachers who visited teacher-education institutions and 
publie schools. These interesting reactions are pref- 
aced by the comments of Dean Chris A. DeYoung. 
“Preparation for Tomorrow” shows how a German 
boy reacts to Ameriean schools and society during a 
year’s stay in this country. This Department of State 
publication evidently implies that this boy will become 
a living exponent of the democratic way of life. 

As might be expected, there has been no idleness in 
pedagogical affairs in the Russian Zone of Germany.** 
Periodicals such as Die neue Schule, Padagogik, and 
Volkshochschule, all published by the state-owned 
Volk und Wissen Verlag, propagate Marxistie doe- 
trines. Professional publications have appeared in 
abundance, but only a few were available to this 
writer. “Grundsitze der Erziehung in der deutschen 
demokratischen Schule” is an anonymous pamphlet 
which reads like a harmless description of democractie 
principles of. education minus the international ideal. 
It contains no overt reference to Communism or Rus- 
sia. “Die deutsche demokratische Schule im Aufbau,” 
consists of a collection of 14 articles on the reconstrue- 
tion of the East German school, its curriculum, ad- 
ministration, methodology, and teacher training; the 
development of postwar school law; the part played 
by “democratic” organizations in the democratization 


25On the German universities, see F. Lilge, Harvard 
Educational Review, vol. 16, Spring, 1946, pp. 79-84; TD. 
P. Cottrell, Scnhoo. AND Soctety, 66: 481-87, December 
27, 1947: W. Hallstein, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, vol. 260, November, 1948, 
pp. 155-67; R. J. Havighurst, Schoo. anp Society, 69: 
441-43, June 25, 1949; and A. G. Grace, ScHOoL AND 
Socrety, 70: 241-46, October 15, 1949. See also M. Car- 
penter, G. Ehmann, and W. H. Stickler, ‘‘General Eduea- 
tion (Studium Generale) in German Higher Edueation’’ 
(Edueation and Cultural Relations Division, Office of the 
U. 8S. High Commissioner for Germany, 1951). 

26 For a comprehensive report on the Russian Zone by 
an ex-Commnnist who served there as an official, see F. 
Lowenthal, ‘‘News from Soviet Germany’’ (translated 
by E. Fitzgerald, London, Gollanez, 1959). On eduea- 
tion, see F. Lilge, Harvard Educational Review, vol. 18, 
Winter, 1948, pp. 35-46; and ‘‘Schools in the Soviet 
Zone,’’ The Times Educational Supplement, August 3 
1951, p. 621. 
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of the school system; and the functions of the Volk 
und Wissen Verlag.*? In addition, there is a long 
section of pertinent tables and statistics. In 
work the impact of Soviet values can be more readily 
ween. The Soviet slant on edueation is well repre- 
sented by German translations of B. P. Jessipow and 
N. K. Gontscharow’s “Piidagogik,” a volume which, 
in an abbreviated form, has become better known to 
American readers as “I Want to Be Like Stalin”; 
and [. T. Ogorodnikow and P. N. Schimbirjew’s 
“Lehrbuch der Padagogik.” Both texts draw much 
from Stalin, Lenin, Marx, and Engels, with citations 
also from Comenius’s “Great Didactic,” but non-Rus- 
sian educators are conspicuous by not being men- 
tioned. Finally, the dark details of how the U.S.S.R. 
employs propazanda to gain converts for Communism 
or at least favorable attitudes in West and East Ger- 
many are disclosed in a Department of State booklet, 
“Confuse and Control: Soviet Techniques in Ger- 
many.’’?* 

Apart from some issues of the illustrated monthly 
Erziehung, published by the U.S. Information Service 


and containing many translated articles by American 


educators, this writer has seen but few writings on 


education in postwar Austria.?® An excellent index 


to what has been written about educational practice 
and theory in a representative Austrian journal since 
1945 is Hans Radl's “Fiinf Jahre ‘Erziehung und 
Unterricht’ in Theorie und Praxis.” This is a well- 
organized and competently classified bibliography, 
without annotations, of what leading Austrians have 
contributed to the pages of Erziehung und Unterricht, 
the fifth title of a periodical dating back to 1850. 

As in the ease of Germany, there is no lack of re- 
ports on the occupation of Japan, many of which also 
treat the problems of re-education.2® Professional 
journals of various types have given space to specific 


21 For less savory practices, see Liiwenthal, op. cit., pp. 
312-15. 

28 A specimen of the hate propaganda directed against 
the United States is the periodical, USA in Wort und 
Bilu. The choice of pictures, cartoons, and text is very 
reminiscent of the material printed by the Nazis about 
this country. 

29 F.9., T. FE. Benner, Scrioo. anv Society, 69: 11-12, 
January 1, 1948; and D. Kopel, Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, vol. 35, January, 1949, pp. 1-18. 
The latter contains facts and figures on the education of 
teachers. 

80 F.9., H. Mears, ‘‘Mirror for Americans: Japan’’ 
(Bostou: Houghton Mifflin, 1948); TH. Wakefield, ‘‘ New 
Paths for Japan'’’ (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948), p. 154-61; Martin, op. cit.; N. PF. Busch, ‘‘ Fallen 
Sun: A Report on Japan’’ (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1948), pp. 66-82; T. A. Bisson, ‘* Prospects for De- 
mocracy in Japan’’ (New York: Maemillan, 1949); W. 
M. Ball, ‘‘Japan: Enemy or Ally?’’ (New York: John 
Day, 1949); Fearey, op. ett., pp. 33-46; N. Ike, ‘*The 
Reginnings of Political Democracy in Japan’’ (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950); and R. B. Textor, 
‘* Failure in Japan’’ (New York: John Day, 1951), pp. 
103-09, See also C, Yanaga, ‘‘ Japan since Perry’’ (New 
York: MeGraw- Hill, 1949), pp. 625-58. 


this‘ 
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problems of postwar Japanese education.*: There 
are also available writings issued by the occupation 
power, the Japanese,’? and private individuals or 
groups.** Official writings produced by and for the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) 
include the seven-educator “Report of the Education 
Exchange Survey to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers,” an important document dealing with 
the two-way traffie of students and scholars between 
Japan and the U. S.; the short reports for 1949 and 
1950 on the “Mission. and Accomplishments of the 
Occupation in the Civil Information and Edueation 
Fields,” which yield enlightening if uncritical data on 
education, religious** and cultural affairs, and research 
in public opinions; the “Report of the United States 
Library Mission to Advise on the Establishment of the 
National Diet Library of Japan,” which surveyed the 
library situation in 1948 and made suitable recom- 
mendations; the “Report of the Second United States 
Education Mission to Japan,” the diagnosis and sug- 
gestions after a study period of one month by five 
prominent educators; and the extremely invaluable 
two-volume “Edueation in the New Japan,” the first 
part of which offers a thoroughgoing account of the 
reconstruction of Japanese education, preceeded by 8 
survey of the development prior to 1945; the see- 
ond part contains the supporiing documents, statis- 
ties, and annotated bibliography. The only Japanese 
professional publication which this writer has been 
able to see is “New Education in Japan and Its Prob- 
lems,” chiefly a statistical outline which indicates what 
the Japanese themselves are doing to transform their 
schools.*5 

The best single work on Japanese re-education is 
Robert King Hall’s “Education for a New Japan.” 


31 E.q., J. D. Russell, Higher Education, VI, December 
1, 1949, pp. 73-75; R. 8. Anderson, SCHOOL AND Society, 
71: 337-42, Jure 3, 1950; and the following by W. C. 
Eells—Scnoor, anp Society (74: 183-85, September 22, 
1951), Juntor College Journal, XXII, September, 1951, 

p. 3-11; Adult Education (11, October, 1951, pp. 3-8), 
Educational Record (XXXII, October, 1951, pp. 380-92), 
Educational Administration and Supervision (vol. 37, No- 
vember, 1951, pp. 423-30), and School Executive (vol. 71, 
November, 1951, pp. 69-70); and F. N. Kerlinger, Hés- 
tory of Education Journal, II, Summer, 1951, pp. 119-26. 

82 This writer was unable to obtain ‘‘ Progress of Edu- 
eation Reform in Japan’’ (Tokyo: Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 1950), ‘* Bricks without Straw’ (Tokvo: Ministry 
of Edueation, 1950), and ‘‘ Education Reform in Japan’’ 
(Tokvo: Japanese Edueation Reform Council, 1950). 

33H. E. Snyder and M. 8. Austin, editors, ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Progress in Japan and the Ryukyus’’ (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Edueation, 1950), was 
unavailable at the time of writing. 

84 For a careful survey of the background and current 
status of religion, see ‘‘Religions in Japan’’ (Tokyo: 
SCAP, 1948). 

85 The Japanese Ministry of Education has issued a 
two-volume textbook on ‘‘Demoeracy’’ for secondary 
schools and adult education. This writer has seen the 
mimeographed English translation, ‘‘Primer of Demoe- 
racy,’’ vol. II, 1949, for grade 10 and adult students. 
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Now professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and formerly active in and out 
of Japan on Japanese educational problems, Dr. Hall 
is equipped as few are to study the genesis and work- 
ings of democratic education in Japan.** His treat- 
ment of the nationalisti¢, religious, and philosophical 
foundations is scholarly and thorough. With the ex- 
ception of administration, Dr, Hall treats school prob- 
lems somewhat briefly. What is especially distinetive 
about this unique volume is the 110-page chapter on 
the relative merits of the Kanji (Chinese) and Romaji 
(Roman) characters as the basis for the written Jap- 
anese of the future. Hall adduces considerable evi- 
dence in behalf of change, a gradual one to be sure, to 
a form of Roman script, among other reasons to facili- 
tate the learning of foreign languages by Japanese, 
the learning of Japanese by foreigners, and the road 
to international understanding and friendship. In his 
discussion and conclusions, he strives to be as fair as 
possible to the Japanese, so that his argument tends 
at times to reveal a backward-bending attitude (pp. 
478-82). There are no footnotes; the documentation 
being incorporated in the text proper. The index is 
first rate. 

Another significant contribution by Professor Hall 
to the understanding of the problem of reorienting 
Japan is “Shishin: The Ethics of a Defeated Nation.” 
Here he presents the results of his editing of a trans- 
lation of ethics textbooks used in pre-Pearl Harbor 
times in Japan. The highly informative historical 
introduction, while overlapping to some extent with 
the other writings of the author, sets the stage ad- 
mirably for an appreciation of what Japanese pupils 
in the elementary schools were taught in the way of 
ethical and moral principles. It is not difficult to 
agree with Dr. Hall that this information has value 
for the reconstruction of Japanese educational prac- 
tice and of the basis of political life. He feels 
strongly that a fundamental change in ethics and value 
judgments must be made if Japan is ever to be brought 
on the democratic road to peace and co-operation. 

Education in Korea, so far as the present writer 
has been able to notice, is discussed in recent books 
about the country,®’? newspaper reports,** and pro- 
fessional articles.*? He was not successful in locating 
any special writings on the subject.*° 

36 Elsewhere Hall sketches the development of educa- 
tion in. Japan from ancient times onward. See R. K. 
Hall, editor, ‘‘ Kokutai No Hongi: Cardinal Principles of 
the National Unity of Japan.’’ Translated by J. O. 
Gauntlett. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 30-47. 

37 Meade, op. cit., pp. 213-18; McCune, op. cit., pp. 93— 
95; and R. T. Oliver, ‘‘The Truth about Korea’’ (Lon- 
don: Putnam, 1951), pp. 148-49. 

' cee Greg MacGregor, The New York Times, June 
ol, 

"so R. Werth, ScHoor anp SocteTy, 69: 305-09, April 

30, 1949; and R. Wilson, ScHoot anp Society, 70: 65-67, 


July 30, 1949. 
40 For a summary of political and economic develop- 
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The question of the re-education of one country 
by another presents a dilemma. On the one hand, it 
involves a most complicated hazardous process, parti- 
cularly if it means the importation of a foreign sys- 
tem of educational values and practices ;*' on the other, 
the responsibility for the future security of the world 
cannot be blinked. Recent reports from Germany by 
official correspondents and other reliable observers 
lend strength to the belief that the Germans have a 
long way to go before they can get on the road to 
democracy—what with the rise of ex-Major General 
Otto Ernst Remer’s’ neo-Nazi Sozialistische Reich- 
spartes (SRP) in Lower Saxony, the persistence of 
anti-Semitism and the various types of irrational 
nationalism, and the return of leading ex-Nazis to 
public positions of influence. As Germany gains more 
importance in the current cold war, the task of re- 
education may well become an impossibility. With 
regard to Japan, there are visible sigus of not in- 
significant activity by those who misdirected Japanese 
destiny before 1945 and by Communists. With Japan 
about to be restored to the family of nations, the 
future of democracy there is of deep concern. 

The plentiful literature on German and Japanese 
re-education permits several inferences. In spite of 
sincere and noble efforts by well-meaning and gen- 
erally competent educators,‘? the task of educating a 
conquered nation for democracy requires more mean- 
ingful energy than has hitherto been expended. More 
and longer visitations by students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and nonschool functionaries to the United 
States are necessary. The dissemination of native 
and foreign democratic writings, far too slow in 
earlier years in comparison with the practice pre- 
vailing in Russian spheres of influence,** can still 
stand improvement. The splendid services of the 
United States Information Centers should be ex- 
tended and intensified.“¢ On principle, democratic 
elements in society should be encouraged to the limit, 
while undemocratic forces of the Right and Left in 
the occupied countries should be carefully watched 
within the limits of democratic action in normal 
situations. 

Implicit in the present article, which on account 





ments, see ‘‘ Korea: 1945 to 1948,’’ U. S. Department of 
State Publication 3305. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. IV, 124. $0.25. 

«1 Cf. I. L. Kandel and W. M. Kotsthnig, ‘‘The Mes- 
sianic Complex,’’ ScHoot anpD Society, 57: 156-58, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1943; and I. L. Kandel, ScHoot anp Sociery, 
67: 397-98, May 29, 1948. 

42 Some of the American educators sent to Germany 
have been unable to speak intelligible German even after 
several years of residence and activity. The situation 
with reference to Japan is too obvious for comment. 

43 See W. Ripke, ‘‘The Solution of the German Prob- 
lem’’ (translated by E. W. Dickes, New York, Putnam, 
1947), p. 231; and G. Stolper, ‘‘German Realities’’ (New 
York: Reynal and Hitcheock, 1948), p. 56. 

44Cf. T. Huebener. High Points, XXXII, November, 
1950, p. 9. 
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of space limitations and other factors does not pene- 
trate to the core of the complex problem discussed, 
is the idea that the United States is composed of ex- 
pert educators who are qualitied to re-educate the 
This is something 
However, it is well 


people of the defeated nations. 
more than a pragmatic notion, 
to remember that Ameriean educators have an ex- 


cellent opportunity to re-examine objectively some of 
their theomes and practices in the light of their work 


abroad.’® One immediately foreseeable result would 


be the loss of pedagogical insularity. 
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INVESTIGATING SUBVERSIVE TEXTBOOKS 

THE investigation of textbooks which is planned 
by the New York State Board of Regents should be 
interesting, if only the meaning of “subversive state- 
ments” is clarified. One wonders how many students 
in American schools have become disloyal or; have 
engaged in un-American activities as a result of! text- 
books that they used. Considering the very little that 
so many students are reported to get out of textbooks 
in history, geography, grammar, mathematies, and so 
on, it is paying a very high compliment to the effective 
appeal of the subversive passages that may be found 
in the textbooks. 

But what is a subversive statement? Would an ac- 
curate account of Lineoln’s remark on a certain weak- 
ness of General Grant be subversive, or substantiated 
aceounts of the weak administration of certain presi- 
dents? There are some who might regard a laudatory 
account of the New Deal as dangerous to the stability 
of the country. Not so long ago a well-known and 
excellent history textbook was disearded from the 
New York City schools by the Board of Superinten- 
dents because it preached “the pernicious doctrine of 
internationalism”; twenty years later such a textbook 
would be regarded as most praiseworthy. 

An examination of textbooks should, of course, not 
stop with the content. The authors will naturally 
have to be investigated; and since no author can write 
a book without acknowledging his indebtedness to 
others, they, too, should be put on the list. Books 
cannot be. published without publishers; accordingly 
the publishers, their editors, their readers, and their 
salesmen, not omitting all connected with the mechani- 
eal part of producing a book, cannot escape inquiry. 
And, finally, but without exhausting the numbers that 
should be investigated, boards of education and their 
administrative and supervisory staffs would have to 
explain the use in their schools of textbooks that may 
be found to be subversive. | 

Considering the large number of persons and or- 
ganizations concerned in the preparation, publica- 
tion, and selection of textbooks, the notion that sub- 
versive statements could have been overlooked is ob- 
viously absurd. It is not inappropriate to quote by 
way of comment the remarks of a Roman writer: 
Solvuntur tabulae risce.—I. L. K. 


EDUCATION—AN AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Tue Regents Council on Readjustment of High 
School Education, New York State, Education De- 


partment, adopted the following credo on November 
9, 1951, “after nearly two years of serious considera- 
tion of the problems confronting our high schools,” 
according to a letter from Harry B. Spencer, assistant 
co-ordinator of the council. 


WE, THE ProPpLE of New York State, believing in the 
equality of opportunity for all and realizing that edu- 
eation is fundamental to our democratic way of life, do 
hereby recognize and accept these basic premises: 
that every youth shall be offered the opportunity to 
obtain at least a high school education; that every youth 
shall have the fullest opportunity for moral and ethical 
development in keeping with our American heritage; 
that every youth has certain needs and responsibilities 
that are common to all youths and to the perpetuation 
of our democratic society ; 
that every youth, as a person of inherent worth, differs 
from every other young person in respect to health, 
mental ability, interests and background. 

Since these premises are self-evident to those who have 
faith in our democracy, it becomes necessary that our 
high schools provide: 

a program of studies in general education that will insure 
the unity of our people for the common good; 
diversified experiences and educational services that will 
meet the educational, vocational and avocational needs of 
our youth; 

a variety of standards flexible enough to permit each to 
succeed according to his own ability; 

counseling that will help young people make intelligent 
choices beneficial to self and society; 

those services that will assist youth to be physically and 
mentally healthy; 

qualified teachers, extended research and expanded fa- 
cilities to meet more effectively the changing demands 
on education. 

Reeognizing that the school is but one segment of our 
complex society requiring the full support of the com- 
munity, we coneeive it our duty as citizens of New York 
State to provide for the full support of these schools to 
guarantee each youth his American Heritage. 


THE MINNESOTA INTERCOLLEGE 
CO-OPERATIVE PROJECT 


Tue Board of Directors of the Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Family Foundation has made a grant of $148,500 
to be spread over three years to establish a project in 
which institutions—Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, Hamline University, Macalester College, 
St. Olaf College, and Carleton College—will co-oper- 
ate in bringing to each campus an outstanding creative 
scholar in a special field of knowledge who can serve 


five Minnesota 
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the intellectual interests of the students, faculty, and 
community. Each college will receive $9,500 an- 
nually, and the Central Planning Committee represent- 
ing the five colleges, $2,000 for operating expenses 
and to support joint conferences involving all five 
colleges. Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester Col- 
lege, us chairman, and Frank R. Kille, dean, Carleton 
College, is secretary-treasurer of the Central Planning 
Committee, whose members are the presidents and 
deans of the colleges. 

In reporting the grant Dr. Turck and Dean Kille 
announced : 


Notes ad News 


Vou. 75, No. 1936 


This grant is probably the most significant gift made 
in this region for the benefit of liberal arts and cultural 
education in recent years. The fact that five autonomous 


‘ liberal-arts colleges are united in this endeavor is in itself 


significant. The experiences that the five faculties have 
already had in the exchange of views have been stimulat- 
ing. At a time when cultural values are so often subordi- 
nated to immediate and practical needs even in educa- 
tion, it is a source of great encouragement to those who 
believe in the basic educational values of liberal-arts 
culture that the Hill Family Foundation has both recog- 
hized the purposes of the co-operating colleges and chal- 
lenged them to even higher endeavor. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 21: 10. : 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Walter Consuelo Langsam, whose appointment as 
president, Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten 
Island), was reported in Scuoot ano Society, July 
28, 1945, will assume new duties, July 1, as president, 
Gettysburg (Pa.) College, succeeding the Reverend 
Henry W. A. Hanson, president since 1923, 


George F. Budd, co-ordinator of field services, State 
Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), will assume new 
duties, February 1, as president, State Teachers Col- 
lege (St. Cloud, Minn.), succeeding John W. Headley, 
whose appointment as president, South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Brook- 
ings), was reported in Scuoon ano Soctety, December 
22, 1951. 

Brother Gregory, F.S.C., assistant dean, School of 
Arts and Sciences, Manhattan College (New York 63), 
has succeeded Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., in the 
deanship. Brother Potamian is continuing his services 


as dean of the college. 


Thomas J. Brown has assumed new duties as super- 
visor of ‘student teachers, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.). 

Matthew J. Whitehead, whose appointment as as- 
sistant registrar and associate professor of education, 
Howard University, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, October 14, 1944, will assume new duties, 
February 4, as professor of education and head of the 
division, Miner Teachers College (Washington, D. C.). 


James F. Hall has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of social studies, Orange County Com- 
munity College (Middletown, N. Y.). 


Joshua L. Soske, president, Geophysical Engineering 
Corporation, has been appointed the first incumbent 


of the Henry Salvatori Associate Professorship in 
Geophysics in Stanford University. The chair is named 
for its donor, Henry Salvatori, president of the West- 
ern Geophysical Company of Los Angeles. William 
Grant Ireson, whose appointment as professor of 
industrial engineering, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 29, 
1948, has assumed new duties as professor of indus- 
trial engineering. Stuart W. Grinnell has been named 
associate professor of chemistry, and Arthur Paul 
Coladarci, associate professor of education. 


René E. G. Vaillant, associate professor of Romance 
languages, City College (New York 30), has been 
promoted to a full professorship after 23 years of 
service in the department. 


F. M. Dawson, dean, College of Engineering, the 
State University of Iowa, has been given a leave of 
absence to lecture for four months in the University 
of Punjab (Lahore, Pakistan). 


I. L. Kandel, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and editor, ScHOOL 
AND Society, will give a course, “The State and Edu- 
cation,” in the New School for Social Research (New 
York 11) during the spring semester. 


Bethel M. Fry was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College. 


Ray Thompson has assumed new duties as assistant 
professor of education, North Carolina College at 
Durham. 


D. G. Austin, recently a graduate student in the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed instructor 
in mathematics, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. Robert 
M. Exner and Kathryn A. Morgan have been pro- 
moted to associate professorships in the department. 


Arthur F. Hobday has assumed new duties as in- 
structor in education, State Teachers College (Oswego, 
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N. Y.), and as critic teacher in the eighth grade of 
the Campus School. | 


David D. Jones, president, Bennett College (Greens- 
boro, N. Car.), was cited by Christian Education, 
January 7, for his 25 years of service in the presi- 
dency. The award was made at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Methodist Church by the Reverend J. Earl More- 
land, president, Randolph-Macon College (Ashland, 
Va.), and vice-president of the association. 


Carey Croneis, president, Beloit College, has been 
elected president, American Geological Institute. 


Robert D. Leigh, visiting professor of library ser- 
vice, Columbia University, was appointed, December 
27, 1951, to conduct a special survey under the 
auspices of the University of California to determine 
the advisability of establishing a school of librarian- 
ship on the Los Angeles campus. The uniygersity has 
a school on the Berkeley campus, and there is a Schoo) 
of Librarianship at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles 7). The purpose of the survey 
is to learn if there is need in the state for an additional 
school and whether the University of California at 
Los Angeles would be the logical place to establish it. 


Recent Deaths 


J. R. Sage, registrar, Iowa State College (Ames), 
died, November 13, 1951, at the age of sixty-two years, 
according to a report sent to ScHooL anp Society, 
January 9, by Arthur M. Gowan (registrar). Mr. 
Sage had served as instructor in mathematics and 
physies (1912-15), Rose Polytechnic Institute (Terre 
Haute, Ind.) ; and at Iowa State College as instructor 
in mathematics (1915-20) and registrar (1920-51). 


The Reverend John Baptist Furay, S.J., Spiritual 
Father of the Jesuit Community, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, died, January 14, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Father Furay had served as dean (1908-10), 
St. John’s College (Toledo, Ohio); president (1910- 
15), St. Ignatius College (now John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland); president (1915-21), Loyola Uni- 
versity (Chicago) ; director of studies (1921-41), St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary (Mundelein, Ill.) ; and at 
Saint Louis University since 1941. 


Ethel Gertude Stephens, assistant professor emeritus 
of history, Illinois State Normal University (Normal), 
died, January 15, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Miss Stephens had served the university High School 
as history teacher (1919-45). 


Thomas Wayland Vaughan, professor emeritus of 
oceanography and director emeritus, Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography, University of California (La 
Jolla), died, January 16, at the age of eighty-one 
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years. Dr. Vaughan had served as instructor in 
chemistry and physics (1889-92), Mount Lebanon 
College; assistant (1892), Louisiana Geological Sur- 
vey; assistant geologist (1894-1902), geologist (1902- 
03), paleontologist (1903-07), geologist in charge of 
Coastal Plain investigations (1907-23), senior geolo- 
gist (1924-28), principal scientist (1928-39), and 
custodian of Madreporaria (1903-23), United States 
Geological Survey; associate in marine sediments 
(1924-42) and paleontologist (1942-47), United 
States National Museum; and professor of oceanog- 
raphy and director (1924-36), Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. 


The Reverend Theodore Floyd Bayles, professor 
emeritus of practical theology, New Brunswick (N. 
J.) Theological Seminary, died, January 19, at the 
age of eighty years. Dr. Bayles, who had held pas- 
torates (1898-1924) in Reformed Churches in Gard- 
iner and Walden (N. Y.) and Little Falls, Freehold, 
and Bayonne (N. J.), had served the seminary 
(1924-41). 

The Reverend Paul Jacob Hoh, president, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary (Philadelphia), died, January 
20, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Hoh, who had 
held pastorates in the Lutheran Church (1918-37) in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, had served the semi- 
nary as professor of practical theology (since 1937) 
and president (since 1945). 


Arthur Farwell, composer, music publisher, teacher, 
and critic, died, January 20, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Mr. Farwell had served as lecturer in 
music (1899-1901), Cornell University; on the staff 
of Musical America (since 1909) ; director (1915-18), 
New York Music School Settlement; acting head of 
the department of musie (1918-19), University of 
California; and lecturer in musie (1927-39), Mich- 
igan State College (East Lansing). In 1901 he estab- 
lished the Wa-Wan Press, Newton Centre (Mass.). 
During the years 1901-46 he had been a prolific com- 
poser of both instrumental and vocal music. 
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ANDERSON, HAROLD H., AND GLADYS L. ANDER- 
SON (Editors). An Introduction to Projective Tech- 
niques and Other Devices for Understanding the Dy- 
namics of Human Behavior. Pp. xxiv+720. Tlus- 
trated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. 
$6.75. 

This was planned to afford a general survey of the field 
of projective techniques by presenting the contemporary 
struggles of pioneers in the study of personality dynamics. 


° 
BIXLER, JULIUS SEELYE. Education for Adversity. 


Pp. 24. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1952. $1.50. 
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One of the lectures in the Inglis Lectureship of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education at the university, published an- 
nually by the school. 


e 
CHANDLER, EDNA WALKER. Cowboy Sam and the 
Kustlers. Pp. 127. Illustrated by Jack Merryweather. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana) Avenue, Chicago 
16. 1952. $1.68. 
For grade-three reading this is an exciting and rapidly 
moving story. 
e 
CRAWFORD, WILL C. Our Schools and Free Enter- 
prise: Annual Report, San Diego City Schools, 1950-51. 
Pp. 39. Illustrated. San Diego City Schools, 825 
Union Street, San Diego, Calif. 1951. 
e 
The Cultural Life of Indonesia: Religion, the Arts, Edu- 
cation, Pp. viii+68. lustrated. Educational and 
Cultural Division, Embassy of Indonesia, Washington, 
D.C. 1951. $1.00, 
The civilization of Indonesia is a very rich and ancient one 
which was highly developed as early as 1,000 B.C., but in 
spite of this it has remained, until very recent times, iso- 
lated and remote from the modern currents of Western 
civilization. 
e 
DAVIS, MOSHE. Yahadut Amerika Be-hitpathutah: 
The Shaping of American Judaism. , Pp. xxvii + 403. 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, NE Cor. 
Broadway and 122d Street, New York 27. 1951. 


LINS, L. J.. AND J. B. EDELSTEIN. Registrar Ser- 


Vou. 75, No. 1936 


vice by Punched Card Methods. Pp. vii+124. Stu- 
dent Personnel Services, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 1951. $2.50. 

A procedure manual of the use of punched cards in the 
conduct of the registrar's work in the university. 


e 
The Retarded Child: A Guide for 
t Pp. 160. The 
1951. 


LOEWY, HERTA. 
Parents, Teachers, and Social Workers. 
Philosophical Library, Ine., New York 16. 
$3.75. 

With a foreword by Max Neuburger, consulting historian 
to the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London. 
e 


PARGMENT, M. 8. Cours supérieur de francais: com- 
position et grammaire. Pp. ix +293. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11. 1951. $4.00. 

This book is designed for classes in which an advanced 
stage of the active aspects of the language is desired. 
o 

Report on Germany. 8th Quarterly. July 1-September 
50, 1951. Pp. ix+95. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 

From the Office of the U. 8. High Commissioner of Ger- 
many. 
e 

ROSE, ARNOLD M. (Editor). Race Prejudice and 
Discrimination: Readings in Intergroup Relations in 
the United States. Pp. xi+ 605+vi. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1951. $5.00. 
This provides in a single volume 60 of the basic and most 
searching readings on every aspect of minority-group rela- 
tions in the United States. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


JE Sem, 
Secondary di \" College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker $-1223 


THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuitiun and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 

The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduves buvkkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. PRAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. CUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 





